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FOREWORD 


Commercial  tobacco  production,  much  of  it  aimed  toward  export,  has  grown  considerably  in  several  countries 
in  eastern  and  southeastern  Africa  in  the  last  decade.  These  countries  are  in  a  general  region  which  extends  from 
Uganda  into  Transvaal  in  South  Africa. 

They  have  the  proper  climate  and  soil  and  ample  labor  and  other  factors  to  enable  them  to  produce  sufficient 
tobacco  for  their  domestic  needs  and  increase  quantities  for  export. 

Four  of  the  five  countries  whose  tobacco  production  and  trade  are  discussed  in  this  publication  have  been 
granted  tobacco  development  loans  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (World  Bank)  or 
have  received  outside  help  to  develop  and  expand  their  tobacco  industries. 

Hugh  Kiger 

Director,  Tobacco  Division 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN 
SELECTED  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 


By  Albert  B.  Davis 
Tobacco  Division 


SUMIVIARY 


This  publication  emphasizes  the  role  that  Tanzania,  Uganda,  Malawi,  Zambia,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  have  been  playing  in  the  sharp  increases  in  world  production  of  two  light  cigarette  tobaccos  (flue-cured  and 
burley),  which  are  two  major  U.S.  export  types  of  tobacco. 

Their  total  acreage  and  total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  now  double  what  they  were  during  the 
1955-59  period.  They  are  now  producing  a  combined  total  of  about  1 00  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

These  same  countries  were  growing  less  than  2,000  acres  of  cigarette-type  burley  in  1960.  In  1970,  they  grew 
approximately  20,000  acres  with  a  combined  production  of  about  15  million  pounds. 

As  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  Malawi,  and  Zambia  receiv'e  a  duty  preference 
equal  to  about  18.5  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
is  not  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  it  too,  receives  the  duty  preference.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
largest  single  market  for  East  African  tobacco.  In  1969,  it  took  about  73  percent  of  Tanzania's  total  tobacco  exports 
and  nearly  63  percent  of  those  from  Uganda. 

Tanzania  and  Uganda  are  members  of  the  East  African  Community  under  the  Arusha  Agreement  and  receive 
duty-free  treatment  for  their  tobacco  exported  to  the  European  Community  (EC).  This  preference  saves  EC 
importers  about  13  to  15  cents  a  pound  in  duty  payments.  Of  the  EC  countries,  the  Netherlands  is  the  largest 
market  for  East  African  tobacco. 

Tanzania,  Uganda,  Malawi,  and  Zambia  all  have  received  financial  aid,  including  loans,  to  develop  their  tobacco 
production  and  exports.  Malawi  received  aid  from  the  International  Development  Association  for  a  project  which 
includes  plans  for  increases  in  tobacco.  A  $9  million  World  Bank  loan,  approved  in  1970,  is  financing  a  project  to 
expand  fiue-cured  production  by  small  holders  in  Tanzania.  In  1970,  Zambia  received  a  World  Bank  loan  for  S5.5 
million  to  finance  270  tobacco  farms  of  170  acres  each  to  be  operated  by  Zambians.  And  also  in  1970,  Uganda 
received  approval  for  a  $4  million  loan,  also  from  the  World  Bank,  to  expand  its  tobacco  output  and  overseas  sales. 

Because  of  duty  preferences  and  lower  production  costs,  tobacco  exports  from  the  five  countries  covered  in 
this  publication  will  compete  sharply  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  EC  markets  with  tobacco  from  the  United  States. 


TANZANIA 


Tanzania  is  a  country  of  approximately  363,000  square  miles.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Louisiana  combined.  The  country  is  about  600  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part  and  700  miles  long  (north  to  south  near 
the  middle.)  It  extends  from  about  1°  to  about  12°  south  of  the  equator.  Tanzania  is  bordered  on  the  east  partly  by 
Kenya  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  south  are  Mozambique,  Malawi,  and  Zambia.  On  the  west  is  Lake  Tanganyika, 
Burundi,  and  Rwanda.  On  the  north  is  Uganda,  Lake  Victoria,  and  Kenya. 

Tanzania's  elevation  runs  from  sea  level  where  it  touches  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  19,000  feet  in  the 
north  around  Mt.  Meru  and  Mt.  Kilimanjaro. 

There  is  relatively  flat  land  in  the  northwestern  region  south  of  Lake  Victoria,  some  rough  plateau  country 
where  it  touches  Kenya,  a  seacoast  on  the  east  where  it  touches  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  hilly  land  where  it  borders 
Mozambique,  Lake  Nyasa  and  Malawi.  The  extreme  western  part  has  ridges  running  generaUy  southeast  to  northwest 
along  Lake  Tanganyika.  Part  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  which  runs  north  and  south  across  much  of  eastern  Africa, 
crosses  part  of  Tanzania. 

Tanganyika  combined  with  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  to  form  Tanzania  in  1964.  The  total  population  is  estimated 
to  be  about  12  million.  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for  tobacco  are  not  available;  however,  there  is 
plenty  of  land  for  expansion. 

Tanzania  has  considerable  potential  as  an  agricultural  producer.  The  warm  climate,  rich  soil,  and  adequate 
rainfall  enhance  agricultural  production.  Some  farm  products  now  grown  in  quantity  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export  are:  meat  and  meat  products,  fruit  and  fruit  products,  cashew  nuts,  vegetables,  dry  beans,  cassava  roots, 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  cotton  and  cottonseed  cake,  textile  fibers  not  manufactured  into  yarn,  oil  seeds,  sisal,  pyrethrum 
extract,  and  others,  including  tobacco.  Tanzania  also  grows  corn.  Production  of  corn  is  expected  to  increase,  with  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  increase  to  be  fed  to  livestock.  These  animals  are  consumed  domestically  as  well  as  exported. 

Tobacco  production  of  all  kinds  or  types,  estimated  to  have  averaged  5.6  miUion  pounds  during  the  1960-64 
period,  increased  to  about  27.7  million  pounds  in  1970.  The  total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  which  averaged 
only  3.5  million  pounds  for  the  years  1960-64,  is  estimated  at  20  million  pounds  for  1970.  Thus,  flue-cured 
production  has  increased  about  30  percent  per  year  since  the  1960-64  period. 

East  Africa  exported  14.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1969,  approximately  68  percent  from  Tanzania,  31 
percent  from  Uganda,  and  1  percent  from  Kenya.  A  large  portion  of  Tanzania's  tobacco  exports  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1970,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  8.4  million  pounds  from  Tanzania. 

East  Africa  countries  receive  the  Commonwealth  preferential  duty  which  is  18.5  cents  (U.S.),  less  than  that 
charged  for  tobacco  from  non-Commonwealth  countries. 

An  agreement,  called  the  Arusha  Agreement,  between  the  European  Community  (EC)  and  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania,  the  Republic  of  Uganda,  and  the  Republic  of  Kenya  was  signed  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  in  September  1969. 

On  Mar.  30,  1971,  the  EC  Council  issued  regulations  under  this  agreement  which  established  the  procedure  for 
granting  (under  the  CAP)  preferences  for  certain  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products,  certain  grain  and  rice  products, 
certain  fruit  and  fruit  products,  and  raw  tobacco. 


Under  the  Arusha  Agreement,  tobacco  from  East  Africa  is  now  receiving  duty-free  treatment  (12.7  cents  to  15 
cents  per  pound  depending  upon  value).  It  is  expected  that  the  terms  of  the  Arusha  Agreement  will  be  extended 
beyond  Jan.  1 ,  1975,  its  present  expiration  date. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  principally  around  Iringa  which  is  slightly  southeast  of  the  center  of  the  country, 
and  around  Tabora  which  is  slightly  north  and  west.  There  are  two  areas  immediately  west  of  Tabora  (Urambo  and 
Kaliua)  which  also  are  producing  some  flue-cured  tobacco  and  could  be  included  in  the  Tabora  area  or  region. 

Tobacco  growers  around  Iringa  largely  have  been  Europeans  and  the  growers  in  the  Tabora  area  are  Tanzanian 
small  growers.  There  is  an  active  growers'  cooperative  in  the  Tabora  area.  It  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tanganyika  Tobacco  Board  which  has  a  branch  in  Tabora.  The  Tobacco  Board  recently  established  a  research 
station,  "Tumbi  Tobacco  Research  Station,"  and  the  first  year  test  plots  were  nearing  harvest  in  early  March. 

Elevation  in  the  Tabora  area  is  estimated  to  be  about  3,000  feet,  with  flat  to  gently  roUing  land.  The  soils  are 
usually  sandy  but  do  include  some  clay.  Rainfall  is  ample  and  the  temperature  mild.  Tabora  is  a  small  city  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  people.  The  area  is  served  by  a  railroad  that  transports  freight  to  Dar  es  Salaam  which 
has  good  ocean  shipping  facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tabora  is  about  540  to  500  miles  west  of  Dar  es  Salaam.  It 
boasts  a  teacher's  college,  seminary,  railroad,  tobacco  growers'  cooperative,  and  air  service  to  Dar  es  Salaam. 

A  total  of  approximately  1  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  was  produced  in  1969  in  connection  with  the 
Lupatingatinga,  Matwiga,  Luwalaje,  and  Tunduru  tobacco  settlement  schemes. 

Although  the  Iringa  area  produced  3.8  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1969,  it  is  predicted  by  some 
tobacco  specialists  that  the  territory  encompassing  Tabora  and  the  centers  around  Urambo  and  Kaliua,  as  an  overall 
area,  may  now  make  more  rapid  increases  in  production  of  flue-cured. 

The  tobacco  growers'  cooperative  at  Tabora  has  some  5,000  small-grower  members.  They  live  within  a  radius 
of  40  to  45  miles  of  Tabora.  There  are  three  baling  stations  serving  the  area. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  has  been  grown  around  Tabora  since  1956.  In  1968,  the  production  in  the  greater  area 
around  Tabora  reached  6.9  milhon  pounds.  In  1969,  it  totaled  almost  10  million  pounds  and  the  production  in  that 
area  in  1970  may  have  been  12  million  pounds. 

The  production  figures  for  Tabora  include  Tabora,  Urambo,  Kaliua,  and  some  small  production  around 
Mpanda. 

Last  year  new  impetus  was  given  to  tobacco  production  in  Tanzania  when  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  extended  to  Tanzania  a  loan  or  credit  of  $9  million. 

Under  the  project  about  15,000  new  tobacco  growers  will  be  settled  in  150  village  communities  cultivating  at 
full  development  30,000  acres  of  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  farms  will  be  located  in  woodland  areas  of  western  Tanzania.  Expenditure  on  the  project,  over 
the  6  years,  1970-71  to  1975-76,  is  estimated  at  $14.7  million,  of  which  about  60  percent  will  be  financed  by  IDA 
credit,  almost  one-third  by  the  Tanzanian  Government,  and  about  10  percent  by  the  Tanganyika  Tobacco  Board. 

Tanzania  is  placing  a  good  deal  of  faith  and  dependence  upon  the  "Tobacco  Village  Scheme"  as  a  way  of 
securing  new  growers  and  increasing  production. 

One  "tobacco  village"  20  miles  south  of  Tabora  at  Pangale,  had  30  flue-curing  barns  and  40  acres  of  tobacco 
this  year,  with  plans  for  60  acres  next  year. 

Another  "tobacco  village"  at  Mpombwe,  about  30  miles  south  of  Tabora,  had  40  tobacco  barns,  was  growing 
60  acres  of  tobacco  this  year,  and  planning  for  80  acres  next  year. 


A  "tobacco  village"  at  Isiksia,  25  miles  northeast  of  Tabora  was  similar,  and  there  was  another  "village"  at 
Imalampa. 

The  villages  are  located  in  rather  open  groves  of  trees  and  are  made  up  of  two  rows  of  flue-curing  barns.  The 
barns  are  30  to  40  feet  apart  and  the  distance  between  the  two  rows  is  about  80  feet. 

The  villagers  lived  in  native-type  houses  which  are  located  near  the  edges  of  the  groves.  Their  houses  are  in 
rows  and  are  about  50  to  60  feet  from  the  tobacco-curing  barns  or  kilns.  They  form  a  perimeter  surrounding  the 
curing-barn  areas. 

The  tobacco  plots  are  adjacent  to  the  villages.  Each  grower  and  his  family  live  on  the  edge  of  the  grove 
adjacent  to  his  tobacco  plot. 

Some  people  who  have  been  close  to  the  village  projects  feel  that  Wi  io  2  acres  of  tobacco  per  family  is 
perhaps  the  ideal  size  plot  for  each  grower,  at  least  during  the  development  stage. 

As  a  group,  growers  hire  their  plowing  done.  Cultivating  and  harvesting  is  done  by  hand.  The  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  a  family  operation  and  the  plots  appeared  to  be  receiving  good  care.  Harvesting  is  done  by  the  growers  and 
their  neighbors  "pitching  in"  to  fill  a  barn.  Whenever  enough  of  one  grower's  tobacco  is  ready  to  "prime"  or  harvest, 
his  neighbors  assist  him  in  filling  a  curing  barn. 

Barns  are  about  12  X  16  feet  and  about  5  tiers  high.  They  are  made  for  nearby  materials,  using  a  wood  frame 
with  vertical  poles  laced  with  small  sapUngs  or  small  limbs  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  After  the 
frames  and  lattice  work  were  completed,  the  barns  were  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud  or  clay.  The  soil  appeared 
sandy;  however,  they  claimed  that  there  were  spots  which  had  enough  clay  in  the  soil  to  make  satisfactory  mud  for 
plaster. 

Native  wood  is  used  for  fuel  in  curing.  Farmers  will  most  likely  use  oil  when  the  wood  is  exhausted,  which  will 
increase  their  costs. 

One  of  the  villages  is  equipped  with  a  baling  station.  The  customary  size  of  farm  bales  in  the  Tabora  area  is  60 
to  70  kilos  (132  to  154  pounds).  Tabora's  tobacco  is  shipped  in  farm-style  burlap  covered  bales  from  the  Tabora 
Tobacco  Cooperative  to  Morogoro  to  be  redried  and  packed  for  domestic  manufacture  or  for  export. 

Three  Tanzanian  young  men  are  studying  the  redrying  and  processing  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  a  leaf  tobacco 
processing  plant  in  Chatham,  Ontario.  They  are  from  the  Tanzania  Tobacco  Processing  Company,  Ltd.,  A  Tanzanian 
Government-owned  tobacco  operation.  The  plant  is  located  in  Morogoro  which  is  on  the  railline  between  Tabora  and 
Dar  es  Salaam. 

Tanzania  will  be  faced  with  some  major  problems  in  producing  and  exporting  tobacco. 

1.  New  growers  will  have  to  be  enrolled  in  planned  expansion  programs  and  then  trained  to  produce  tobacco. 

2.  Leaf  quality  will  need  to  be  improved  as  increased  production  takes  place. 

3.  Grading  standards  will  have  to  be  maintained  and  additional  graders  found  and  trained. 

4.  Tobacco  will  have  to  be  packed  according  to  the  needs  of  importing  countries. 

Even  if  the  problems  can  be  surmounted,  Tanzania  still  will  face  strong  competition  in  the  export  market  from 
tobacco  produced  in  developing  countries  and  offered  at  low  prices. 


Tanzania:   Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1966-70 


Year 

Quantity 

1,000 

pounds 

Value 
1,000 
dollars 

Average  Price 
U.  S.  cents 
per  pound 

1966     

7,480 
8,870 

11,060 
9,949 

13,198 

2,255 
4,698 
5,541 
4,945 
6,272 

30 

1967     

53 

1968     

50 

1969      

47 

1970      

48 

Tanzania:   Tobacco  production  by  type  or  kind,  average 

1955-59  and  1960-64,  annual  1965-70 

Year 

Fire-cured 
Million 
pounds 

Dark  air-cured 
Million 
pounds 

Flue-cured 
Million 
pounds 

Oriental 
Million 
pounds 

Total  1 
Million 
pounds 

Average: 
1955-59    

1960-64    

1965 

1.4 
1.5 

2.4 
3.4 
6.9 
4.8 
7.7 
7.0 

0.5 

.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 

3.8 

3.5 

8.8 

7.9 

10.1 

11.2 

17.9 

22.2 

0.2 

.5 
.3 
.3 
.3 
(2) 

5.7 

5.7 

12  1 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

12.5 
18.0 
17.0 
26  9 

1970 

29  9 

^Tanzania  produces  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  sun-cured  tobacco,  data  when  available  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  totals. 
■'Not  available. 


East  Africa:   Tobacco  production  by  country,  £ 

iverage  1960-54.  annual  1965-70 

Country 

Average 
1960-64 
MilUon 
pounds 

1965 
Million 
pounds 

1966 
Million 
pounds 

1967 
Million 
pounds 

1968 
Million 
pounds 

1969 
MilUon 
pounds 

1970 
Million 
pounds 

Kenya   

Tanzania    

Uganda    

1.37 
5.65 

5.24 

1.40 

12.10 

7.20 

1.40 

12.40 

6.20 

0.23 

18.00 

9.30 

0.98 
17.00 
10.70 

1.26 
26.90 
10.30 

1.80 
27.70 
11.00 

East  Africa:  Tobacco  exports,  average 

1960-64,  annual  1965-70 

Country 

Average 
1960-64 
Million 
pounds 

1965 
Million 
pounds 

1966 
MiUion 
pounds 

1967 
Million 
pounds 

1968 
Million 
pounds 

1969 
Million 
pounds 

1970 
Million 
pounds 

Kenya   

Tanzania    

Uganda    

(1) 
0.4 
(2) 

(1) 

3.7 

(1) 
5.2 
1.2 

(1) 

9.0 

.3 

(1) 

11.1 

1.1 

(1) 
9.9 
4.6 

(1) 
13.2 
(3) 

Kenya  produces  relatively  little  tobacco  partly  because  of  generally  high  elevation  and  lack  of  rainfall.  Kenya 
imports  most  of  its  needs  for  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Tanzania  and  Uganda.  In  1970,  Tanzania  supplied 
3.7  million  pounds  of  Kenya's  total  imports  of  5.8  million. 

^Very  little. 

^Not  available. 


UGANDA 


Tobacco  is  not  new  in  Uganda.  Early  experiments  with  its  production  were  conducted  by  a  South  African 
hired  by  the  Uganda  Government  from  1907  to  1909.  The  experiments  were  discontinued  in  1909  partly  because  of 
problems  with  hail,  insects,  severe  mildew,  and  other  diseases. 

Experiments  were  resumed  in  1913  and  a  local  industry  was  started  at  Bunyoro  in  fire-cured  tobacco 
production  patterned  after  that  in  Malawi  (Nyasaland).  In  1926  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company  built  a 
factory  at  Jinja.  Their  officer  from  1928  to  1936  was  an  American. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  did  not  begin  on  a  commercial  scale  until  1942.  In  1944  the  East  African 
Tobacco  Company  took  up  land  at  Terego  and  began  to  produce  flue-cured.  By  1968  fire-cured  production  was 
showing  sharp  decreases,  whUe  production  of  fiue-cured  increased  particularly  in  West  Nile  and  Kigezi.  Production  of 
fire-cured  was  about  3  million  pounds  in  1969  and  fiue-cured  production— at  about  7  million  pounds— accounted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  10  million  pounds.  Estimates  of  production  for  1970  indicate  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
1969,  with  a  slight  increase  in  fire-cured  tobacco  and  a  decrease  in  fiue-cured.  A  shortage  of  experienced  tobacco 
staff  personnel  for  the  West  Nile  tobacco  development  project  has  been  reported. 

In  1970  Uganda  received  approval  for  a  4-million  dollar  loan  from  the  IBRD  (World  Bank)  to  increase  tobacco 
production  and  exports.  In  the  areas  of  Uganda  where  tobacco  can  be  grown  successfully,  production  is  expected  to 
rise.  However,  the  increases  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  those  in  Tanzania. 

Uganda  has  exported  tobacco  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  receives  the  Commonwealth  duty 
preference  which  is  equivalent  to  18.5  cents  per  pound.  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  usually  buy  considerable 
tobacco  from  Uganda. 

Uganda  furnished  Kenya,  a  sister  member  in  the  East  African  Community,  619,329  pounds  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  in  East  Africa's  internal  trade  during  1969.  It  was  valued  at  $19,399. 

Uganda  receives  duty-free  treatment  for  tobacco  shipped  to  the  European  Community  under  the  Arusha 
Agreement. 


Uganda:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1969 


Destination 

Quantity 
pounds 

Value 

U.S. 

dollars 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium     

UAR  (Egypt) 

Ireland    

West  Germany    

Netherlands 

Other 

Total    

2,820,553 

20,020 

110,000 

69,750 

515,424 

909,264 

132,000 

4,577,011 

1,929,452 

4,406 

18,172 

51,756 

133,820 

218,926 

21,806 

2,378,338 

Includes  tobacco  scrap. 


MALAWI 


Malawi  has  been  producing  flue-cured  tobacco  for  over  60  years;  fire-cured  also  has  been  produced  for  many 
years.  Burley-type  tobacco  production  began  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  late  1950's. 

Since  the  Rhodesian  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence  (UDI)  and  the  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  Malawi's  production  of  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  has  increased  sharply,  primarily  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
United  Kingdom  tobacco  market  where  Malawian  tobacco  receives  the  Commonwealth  preference  and  also  to  supply 
leaf  to  other  Rhodesian  customers. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  main  buyer  of  Malawi's  flue-cured  and  U.K.  tobacco  buyers  have  been  on 
Malawi's  auction  floors  ready  to  buy  all  flue-cured  that  meets  their  needs.  Malawi,  a  former  British  territiory, 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  "Commonwealth  Preferential  Duty"  on  tabacco  which  is  equivalent  to  18.5  U.S.  cents  per 
pound. 

In  1965,  prior  to  the  Rhodesian  UDI,  Malawi  produced  2.7  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Both  acreage 
and  production  increased,  and  by  1970,  production  had  reached  a  total  of  over  10  million  pounds.  During  this 
period  of  acreage  and  production  expansion  there  also  were  sharp  increases  in  the  yield  per  acre.  For  example,  the 
1960-64  average  yield  was  819  pounds  per  acre,  but  had  increased  to  1,095  pounds  per  acre  by  1968. 

Since  Independence  there  has  been  a  move  to  establish  additional  Malawians  in  the  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco. 

In  the  Lilongwe  area  the  "Kasunga  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Scheme"  was  started.  Kasunga  is  about  65  miles  from 
Lilongwe.  The  scheme  is  a  plan  under  which  African  farmers  are  being  trained  to  grow  flue-cured  tobacco. 

The  main  estate  involved  in  the  Kasunga  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Scheme  contained  about  16,000  acres  of  which 
3,500  were  arable.  The  Commonwealth  Development  Corporation  owned  and  controlled  it  until  1964.  It  is  now 
operated  as  a  "Government  Authority." 

The  aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  train  Malawians  to  become  competent  growers  of  flue-cured  tobacco— with  a  view 
to  becoming,  over  a  period  of  time,  tobacco  farmers  on  their  own  holdings  or  on  farms  that  are  being  built  by  the 
Scheme. 

During  the  first  year  of  training,  the  potential  farmers  are  taken  on  as  laborers.  This  is  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  basic  background  of  tobacco  farming.  During  the  second  year  they  receive  more  advanced  training  in  supervisory 
jobs. 

After  the  second  year,  trainees  are  placed  on  unit  farms  with  three  or  four  other  growers,  some  of  whom  have 
had  1  or  2  years  of  experience  in  growing  tobacco.  On  these  unit  farms  they  work  1  or  2  more  years  on  a  communal 
or  partnership  basis,  and  grow  a  crop  ranging  from  60  to  90  acres,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  unit  farm  itself. 
After  this  experience,  the  trainees  move  on  to  the  individual  grower  farms.  The  individual  grower  probably  has  a 
holding  of  about  200  acres  and  grows  perhaps  20  acres  of  tobacco  a  year.  The  individual  farm  usually  has  five  curing 
barns,  a  bulking/grading  shed,  and  a  house. 

In  1970,  the  Kasunga  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Authority  planted  over  1,000  acres  and  further  expansion  is 
expected.  Tobacco  is  "set"  usually  in  November  and  harvest  is  completed  about  February. 


An  article  last  year  in  "'Malawi  Tobacco"  stated,  "It  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of  possibility  for  Malawi  to 
produce  20  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  even  in  the  seventies."  In  the  past,  flue-cured  tobaccos  have  been 
produced  almost  entirely  on  estates  in  Malawi. 

Prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  there  was  little  burley  grown.  The  "Federation" 
produced  an  average  of  only  500  acres  and  1.5  million  pounds  of  burley  during  the  1950-54  period,  mostly  in  the 
area  which  is  now  Malawi. 

Increased  interest  in  burley  tobacco  for  export  has  resulted  in  rapidly  increased  production.  At  the  beginning, 
the  burley  grown  on  Malawi  estates  was  the  "heavier"  type  or  "pipe  burley."  There  has  been  a  shifting  to  the 
production  of  lighter  (cigarette)  burley  desired  for  the  export  market.  However,  the  problem  of  the  heavier  or  short 
red  grades  may  be  significant  as  acreage  is  expanded.  Some  of  the  increase  will  be  produced  by  new  growers  and  on 
land  not  previously  used  for  burley  production. 

On  some  of  the  estates  where  burley  is  grown,  the  tenants  grow  about  2  acres  each.  The  tenant  and  his  family 
furnish  the  labor  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  and  curing  their  2  acres  of  tobacco. 

The  tenants  grow  the  tobacco  under  the  guidance  of  the  estate  manager  and  tobacco  extension  officers.  Yields 
have  improved  and  now  some  good  tenants  have  produced  as  much  as  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

In  the  1968-69  crop  year,  36  "growers"  on  estates  cultivated  10,070  acres  of  burley  and  produced  8  million 
pounds. 

During  the  1969-70  crop  year,  68  growers  on  100  estates  produced  12.5  million  pounds  on  13,900  acres. 

There  was  a  move  this  year  to  permit  small  growers  to  produce  some  burley  on  "Customary  land"  (land 
customarily  farmed  by  Malawians). 

The  Namitete  Settlement  Scheme  was  developed  by  the  Government  on  a  European  estate  which  originally 
grew  burley  under  the  tenant  system.  It  was  purchased  in  1967.  After  growing  sun/air-cured  tobacco  for  one  season, 
it  was  switched  back  to  burley.  In  the  1969-70  season,  150  acres  of  burley  were  grown  under  this  Scheme  and  yields 
averaged  1,060  pounds  of  baled  burley  per  acre. 

Some  people  claim  that  the  largest  burley  producing  operation  in  the  world  is  on  one  of  the  estates  in  Malawi. 

Malawi's  burley-type  exports  move  into  a  generally  different  group  of  countries  than  does  its  flue-cured 
tobacco.  In  the  last  few  years,  some  of  the  main  importers  of  burley  have  been  the  EC,  Hong  Kong,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  South  Africa. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  Hong  Kong 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  Commonwealth  Preference  on  tobacco  to  all  countries  except  Malawi.  Malawi,  being  a 
developing  African  country,  is  likely  to  receive  a  preference  on  exports  to  the  EC. 

Malawi  also  produces  a  great  deal  of  dark  fire-cured  tobacco,  ranking  second  next  to  the  United  States  as  a 
world  producer.  The  production  of  this  type  is  a  smaU-grower  operation.  Production  targets  for  the  1970-71  crop 
were:  Northern  Division  crop,  25  million  pounds;  and  3.5  milhon  pounds  for  the  Southern  Division  crop.  The 
Northern  and  Southern  Divisions  are  the  two  main  regions  where  fire-cured  tobacco  is  grown.  Malawi  has  been 
plagued  with  wide  variations  in  the  acreage,  production,  and  quality  of  its  fire-cured  crops.  An  example  of  these 
variafions  can  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  1968-69  crops  with  those  of  1969-70.  In  1968-69  there  were  32,000 
registered  growers,  cuUivating  44,200  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  230  pounds  per  acre  and  a  total  production  of 
10.5  million  pounds.  Dunng  the  1969-70  season,  40,000  registered  growers  cultivated  59,300  acres,  producing  an 
average  yield  of  348  pounds  per  acre  and  a  total  production  of  22  million  pounds. 
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When  there  have  been  unusually  large  crops,  quality  has  suffered  because  of  the  lack  of  barn  space  for 
fire-curing.  Years  when  acreage,  yields,  and  production  are  high  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  growers  to  crowd 
too  much  tobacco  into  the  curing  barns.  The  overcrowding  in  the  barns  results  in  poorer  leaf  quahty,  low  grades,  and 
low  prices. 

The  Malawian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  maintains  tobacco  staff  personnel  who  furnish  advisory  service  to 
tobacco  growers. 

Malawi  also  produces  a  sun/air-cured  type  of  tobacco  in  the  Kasunga,  Mchinji,  Ncheu,  and  Mangoche  districts. 
Total  production  of  this  kind  has  ranged  from  2  million  to  4  million  pounds  per  year  in  the  past  4  years.  The 
production  target  for  the  1970-71  season  was  increased  to  6  miUion  pounds.  The  Central  Division  which  planted 
fire-cured  tobacco  in  1969-70  changed  to  sun/air-cured  in  1970-71  to  help  reach  the  target  for  sun/air-cured. 

Marketing 

Malawi's  tobacco  auctions  are  in  Limbe,  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tobacco  auctions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Farmers  Marketing  Board  assists  the  small  growers  with  marketing.  The  Board  in  the  past  has  helped  pack 
and  store  portions  of  the  fire-cured  crops  which  were  not  sold.  The  Farmers  Marketing  Board  attempts  to  estimate 
"trade  requirements''^  and  then  sets  total  production  targets  for  fire-cured  and  sun/air-cured  tobacco.  The  Board 
registers  the  growers  for  these  two  types  and  sets  production  goals  for  individual  growers  based  upon  their 
performance  capabilities. 


Malawi:   Tobacco  sales,  by  type,  1969-70  crop 

Total  Sold 
pounds 

Season  average  price 
U.  S.  cents 
per  pound 

Flue-cured 

10,308,160 

1,370,303 

20,643,102 

4,059,170 

12,510,238 

45.6 

Fire-cured 

(S.  Division)    

Fire-cured 

(N.  Division)    

Sun-cured    

30.7 

31.9 
32.3 

Burley    

34.1 

ZAMBIA 


When  the  Federation  was  dissolved,  the  total  acreage  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  now 
Zambia,  was  13,700  acres.  The  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  was  14.1  million  pounds,  of  which  13  milhon  was 
grown  in  northwestern  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  1.1  million  in  northeastern  Northern  Rhodesia.  At  that  time. 
Northern  Rhodesia  was  producing  3.1  million  pounds  of  burley-type  tobacco  and  a  small  amount  of  oriental 
(Turkish-type  tobacco). 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  grown  in  the  northwestern  area  was  sold  on  the  Salisbury  auctions  and  the  production 
from  the  northeastern  area  was  sold  on  the  auctions  at  Limbe,  now  the  market  center  for  Malawian  tobacco. 

The  downward  trend  in  tobacco  production  is  caused  by  economic  and  other  factors,  including  an  emigration 
of  experienced  tobacco  farmers  and  farm  managers.  Also,  tobacco  buyers  did  not  like  the  "Dutch  Clock"  selling 
system  which  was  tried  on  the  auction  floor  in  Lusaka. 

The  "Dutch  Clock"  selling  system  for  selling  tobacco  is  used  by  the  Ontario  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Growers 
Marketing  Board.  It  is  patterned  after  a  "clock"  system  used  for  selling  calves  in  Netherlands.  A  large  clock  is 
displayed  in  the  sales  room  with  tobacco  prices  on  the  face  instead  of  the  time  of  day;  they  are  arranged  in 
descending  order.  The  starter  turns  on  the  clock  when  a  lot  of  tobacco  is  to  be  sold;  he  starts  the  clock  at  what  he 
considers  the  highest  price  to  be  expected.  The  clock  ticks  off  the  prices  in  descending  order.  Each  buyer  has  a  desk 
and  a  list  of  lots  or  pallets  of  tobacco  on  which  he  may  bid,  and  he  has  an  electric  button  which  is  connected  to  the 
clock  and  main  selling  desk.  Wlien  the  clock  is  started  to  sell  a  lot,  if  he  desires  to  bid  he  pushes  the  button  at  the 
price  he  will  pay  for  that  lot  and  the  clock  stops. 

A  plan  was  made  in  1951  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  tobacco  production.  In  1958,  it  became  a  reality  and 
was  called  the  Mkushi  Assisted  Settlement  Scheme.  The  land  was  surveyed  and  farms  planned  which  contained  at 
least  500  acres  and  sufficient  water  resources  for  growing  40  acres  of  tobacco.  Settlers  needed  to  have  $8,400,  or 
cash  and  equipment  of  that  value,  and  at  least  2  years  of  practical  tobacco  growing  experience. 

Since  Zambia's  independence,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  increase  the  participation  of  Zambians  in  tobacco 
production.  So  far,  they  have  produced  more  burley  than  flue-cured  tobacco. 

The  World  Bank,  in  1970,  made  a  loan  to  Zambia  for  $5.5  million.  The  plan  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
270  farms  of  170  acres  each  to  be  settled  by  Zambians.  Each  farm  would  have  20  acres  planted  to  tobacco  and  40 
acres  to  corn  (total  5,400  acres  of  tobacco  and  10,800  acres  of  corn).  The  plan  also  included  establishing  30 
additional  farms  of  500  acres  each— half  to  be  settled  by  Zambians.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of  these  farms  will 
produce  about  50  to  60  acres  of  tobacco  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  270  African-operated  farms  with  20  acres  of  tobacco  each  could  produce  4.5  million  to 
4.9  million  pounds  of  tobacco  each  year  and  the  30  farms  with  60  acres  each  could  produce  1.5  million  to  1.7 
million  pounds  of  additional  tobacco. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  just  what  type  of  tobacco  expansion  scheme  will  produce  the  desired  growth  in 
tobacco  production. 

High  wages  in  the  copper  and  other  industries  and  the  general  inflation  have  caused  farm  males  to  migrate  to 
the  towns  and  cities,  thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  new  tobacco  farmers.  Also,  there  probably  will  be 
some  shortage  of  trained  personnel  for  instructing  the  new  growers  in  tobacco  production. 
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Zambia  has  a  new  modern  tobacco  redrying  and  packing  plant.  It  is  located  in  Lusaka  and  is  capable  of 
handling  an  estimated  40  million  pounds  per  year.  It  is  presently  running  at  about  25  percent  capacity. 

The  low  total  production  of  tobacco  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  departure  of  Zambia's  European 
commercial  tobacco  farmers.  However,  the  rate  of  departure  is  slowing  and  Zambians  are  now  beginning  to  help  fill 
the  gap. 

The  average  price  for  flue-cured  tobacco  at  the  1970  auctions  was  39.8  cents  per  pound  plus  a  subsidy  of  1 1.2 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  equivalent  to  51  U.S.  cents  including  the  subsidy.  The  1970  auctions  had  sold  the  1969-70 
crop  when  the  support  was  announced  to  cover  three  crops  beginning  with  the  1969-70  crop. 

Fifteen  growers  planted  1,077  acres  of  burley-type  tobacco  with  a  total  production  of  561,162  pounds  which 
sold  for  an  average  of  about  36  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 

Zambia:  Sales  and  average  price  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  1962-70 


Yearl 

Weight 

1,000 

pounds 

Average  price 
U.  S.  cents 
per  pound 

1962    

1963     

1964     

1965    

1966    

16,147 
15,490 
24,167 
14,551 
14,471 
10,732 
13,849 
11,074 
10,570 

40.9 
48.1 
32.6 
38.2 
42.7 

1967    

61.4 

1968    

42.8 

1969    

1970    

1970    

49.4 

39.8^ 

50.93 

Harvest  year  February-March. 


■^Average  price  paid  on  auction  floor.  The  production  of  Virginia  tobacco  in  1970 
was  at  its  lowest  point  since  1958  when  nearly  6.8  million  pounds  were  sold. 
However,  to  encourage  the  production  of  Virginia  tobacco,  Government  intro- 
duced a  subsidy  payable  from  the  1970  harvest  onward  which  was  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  about  11.1  U.S.  cents  per  pound  for  the  1970  crop. 

-'Average  price  received  by  producers  including  the  subsidy. 

Source:  Tobacco  Board  of  Zambia. 


Zambia:  Production  and  sales  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  1969-70  crop 


Province 

Growers 
Number 

Acreage 
Acres 

Weight  Sold 

1,000 

pounds 

Final  Price  ^ 
U.  S.  cents 
per  pound 

Southern 

Central: 

Mkushi 

Other 

Eastern 

Northern 

84 

74 
48 
14 

1 

5,147 

4,437 

2,707 

1,214 

3 

3,555 

3,635 

2,455 

917 

1 

49.2 

51.2 
51.9 
53.7 
62.2 

Total    

221 

13,508 

10,563 

50.9 

Includes  a  government  subsidy  paid  to  the  grower  averaging  about  1 1  U.S.  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1970  crop. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  tobacco  industry  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  largely  controlled  by  "The  Tobacco  Industry  Control 
Board"  located  in  Pretoria. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Board  is  to  regulate  the  orderly  marketing  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

This  is  accomplished  by  compelling  growers  to  sell  through  agencies  of  the  Board;  fixing  minimum  selling 
prices;  registering  approved  local  buyers  (manufacturers  and  wholesalers);  appointing  export  agents;  collecting  levies 
on  local  sales,  overseas  sales,  and  imported  tobacco;  standardizing  the  grading,  marketing  and  packing  of  leaf 
tobacco;  and  purchasing  and  selling  leaf  tobacco  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  nine  agencies  or  "tobacco  cooperatives"  which  act  for  the  Board  in  the  production  areas. 

The  Magaliesberg  Cooperative  at  Rustenburg  Transvaal  covers  Central,  Southeastern  Transvaal  and  Northern 
Natal.  It  handles  about  80  percent  of  the  flue-cured.  The  Northeastern  Transvaal  area  ranks  second  in  flue-cured, 
producing  about  12  percent  of  it.  The  Lowveld  Tobacco  Cooperative  at  Nelspruit  is  the  agent  for  the  Board  in  that 
area. 

The  small  quantity  of  burley  type  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  South  Africa  (3.8  million  pounds)  is  produced  in 
Transvaal.  Of  this  about  2.1  million  pounds  is  produced  in  Northeastern  Transvaal  and  most  of  the  balance  (about 
1.5  million  pounds)  in  Northern  Transvaal.  About  200,000  pounds  is  produced  in  Southeastern  Transvaal. 

Other  types  produced  in  the  1969-70  season  were  dark  air-cured,  23.7  million  pounds;  light  air-cured,  7.9 
million  pounds;  and  oriental,  1.7  million  pounds. 

South  Africa:   Tobacco  production  by  type,  average  1961-66,  annual  1966-69,  estimated  1970^ 


Type  of  class 

Average 
1961-66 
Million 
pounds 

1966 

Million 
pounds 

1967 
Million 
pounds 

1968 
Million 
pounds 

1969 
MiUion 
pounds 

Estimate 

1970 

Million 

pounds 

Flue-cured 

Light  air-cured 

Dark  air-cured    

Burley    

Oriental     

29.5 
6.8 

20.7 
2.1 
1.2 

23.8 
8.3 

13.9 
1.6 
1.2 

23.7 
9.3 

23.3 
2.3 
1.3 

47.0 
8.7 

23.3 
3.1 
2.0 

46.1 
7.9 

23.7 
3.8 
1.7 

44.0 
7.6 

19.9 
1.8 
1.5 

Total    

60.3 

48.8 

59.9 

84.1 

83.2 

74.8 

^Crop  year  beginning  Apr.  1. 

Some  of  the  areas  are  short  of  rainfall  at  times.  Supplementary  water  is  used  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  Rustenburg  area.  In  the  Nelspruit  area  sprmkler  type  is  the  most  common  irrigation 
method.  Some  growers  are  experimenting  with  two  crops— one  where  supplementary  sprinkler  irrigation  is  used  and 
the  other  crop  slightly  later  is  a  dryland  or  rain-fed  crop.  The  dryland  or  rain-fed  crop  is  planted  after  the  middle  of 
December  and  harvested  about  the  end  of  March— this  is  about  a  month  later  than  the  irrigated  crop. 
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In  the  Nelspruit  area,  the  irrigated  crop  produces  about  double  the  yield  of  the  dryland  or  rain-fed  crop,  yet 
estimates  of  production  costs  do  not  differ  significantly.  Production  costs  for  the  irrigated  crop  were  estimated  to  be 
about  $350  per  acre  as  compared  to  about  S300  per  acre  for  the  dryland  or  rain-fed  crops. 

A  new  tobacco  production  area  has  been  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Badplaas  in  Transvaal,  with  plenty  of  land 
for  growing  tobacco. 

The  dryland  method  of  production  is  still  used  in  the  Potgietersrus  area  of  Northern  Transvaal  to  produce 
air-cured  tobacco.  This  is  the  main  producing  area  for  dark  air-cured. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Control  Board  collects  the  "tobacco  levy"  and  expends  funds  under  several  headings 
which  include  "contributions  toward  price  stabUization."  Funds  have  been  used  to  help  defray  export  losses  on  the 
portion  of  the  crop  sustaining  the  loss. 

The  RepubUc  of  South  Africa  has  bilateral  agreements  covering  tobacco  imports  with  Malawi,  Zambia,  and 
Rhodesia. 

Total  imports  of  tobacco  by  South  Africa  average  about  15  million  pounds  per  year. 

South  Africa  may  not  continue  to  help  defray  losses  on  tobacco  exports  or  at  least  not  to  the  extent  it  did  in 
the  1960's.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  labor  costs  are  rising  in  their  main  industries  which  will 
reflect  increases  in  farm  labor  costs,  which  in  turn  will  perhaps  require  higher  export  subsidies. 

Price  competition  from  tobacco  exported  by  some  of  the  low  cost  new  tobacco  exporting  countries  may 
discourage  production  for  export. 

South  African  tobacco  receives  the  Commonwealth  Preference  (18.5  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

South  Africa:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  type  1963-70^ 


Yeai^ 

Flue-cured 
Million 
pounds 

Light 

air-cured 

Million 

pounds 

Dark 

air-cured 

Million 

pounds 

Burley 
Million 
pounds 

Oriental 

Million 

pounds 

Total 
Million 
pounds 

1963    

1964    

1965     

1966    

1967    

1968    

1969    

1970    

9.7 
13.0 
13.2 
13.1 
15.9 
16.5 
21.0 
24.9 

1.5 

3.2 
3.8 
3.2 
2.6 
3.3 
2.2 
3.5 

7.5 
1.3 

.3 

.3 
.3 

.6 
.4 

.1 

0 
.01 
.01 
.1 
.1 

.1 

18.8 
17.5 
16.9 
16.6 
18.5 
19.8 
23.5 
28.9 

The  main  importing  countries  of  South  Africa's  tobacco  exports  are:  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands, 
Australia,  Hong  Kong,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand. 
'^South  Africa's  tobacco  marketing  year  ends  Apr.  30  and  data  will  differ  from  calendar  year  data. 
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